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OrrIcERS ofthe ALLIED ARMY 
IN THE 
Late Action near FoNTENOx, Ec. 


E Diſappointment and Loſs of the 
1 Allied Army, in the late unhappy 
Fx F Action near Fontenoy, appear of ſo 
much Importance, not only in themſelves, but 
1 in the Conſequences which in the preſent cri- 
9 tical Situation of the Affairs of Europe muſt 
be expected to attend them; and the whole 
People of England ſeem ſo juſtly, and 
properly affected by them, that it is Matter 
of Wonder to me, that no body has yet at- 
tempted to ſet before the Publick a fair and 
open Account of the Manner; and an im- 
partial Enquiry into the true Cauſes of the 
))) end Ts 
Truths of the greateſt Importance are in- 
deed often the hardeſt to come at, and particu- 
larly in Caſes of this kind, where there are a 
| . 


TT] 
thouſand Reaſons why at firſt we cannot 
expect to learn more of them than it is judged 
proper we ſhould be told; but after a Month 
has paſt ſince the Time, no Circumſtance of 


the Truth, I think, can well be hid from any 


one who will be at the Pains of diligently 


enquiring after it. While indeed we have 

but one Account, and that publiſhed by Or- 
der of thoſe whoſe Intereſt it is induſtriouſly 
to conceal the worſt Part of the Story from 


us, tis no wonder if we believe it better 


than it really is; and if it be alſo the Intereſt 
of the ſame Perſons to keep us ignorant of 
the true Manner and Cauſes of it, tis no more 


a Wonder if we are led into imputing it 


to wrong ones, and taught to be laviſh in 
our Praiſes of thoſe whom we ought moſt 
ſeverely to cenſure, and to cenſure whom 
we ought moſt to praiſe : But when we have 


& Multitude of Accounts from different 


| Quarters publiſhed, and a Number of pri- 
vate Letters (which indecd when we know 
the Perſons who write them, we often know 
arc more to be depended upon than all the 
public Accounts in the World) to refer to, 
to confirm, or contradict them, I cannot bur 
think it very poſiible to get at even the 
whole Truth. 

If therefore by comparing our own Ac- 
counts, with thoſe of our Encmics, withthe 
private Letters we have received, and with 
one another, the true State of the Caſe may 


48 


6 

at length be come at; if we can find it cer- 
tain to a Demonſtration that we have been 
either accidentally, or induſtriouſly miſled 
in our Judgments concerning it, I cannot 
but think it common Juſtice to lay it open 
to the public View, and that an honeſt At- 
tempt to ſet the whole Circumſtance of the 
Action in a true Light will be kindly ac- 
cepted by thoſe who feel themlelyes ſo much 
affected by it. 
Abſolute Impartiality in a Thing of this 
kind, is the firſt and moſt immediately 
neceſlary Qualification for the attempting it; 
and whoever goes about it, ought to be firſt 
arm'd with the free Tongue, as well as the 
free Heart of an Engliſhman, and be ready 
with as little Reluctance to give up his Father 
if he thinks him guilty, as to beſtow his 
Praiſes on his Enemy if he finds he has de- 
ſetved them. | 

It might indeed rn ſtrange, that among 
the Multitudes who have ſo juſt a Senſe of 
the Effects of this unhappy Defeat, there 
ſhould be ſo few who form a proper Judg- 
ment of its Cauſe ; but this Will appear the leſs 
ſurprizing if we conſider how few there are 
who have the leaſt Opportunity of a fair 
Knowledge of the Facts they ought to build 
their judgment on, and that thoſe Who 
appear to have the greateſt and beſt Oppor- 
tunities of this kind; have perhaps the leaſt . 
aud worlt, and arc not only, not in a Way 

Had B 2 „ 
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to come more nearly at the Truth than others» 
but have a Number of additional Bars to 
keep them from it in what they think the 


Methods of learning it. The generality can 
only judge by the public Accounts, and the 


few who imagine they have better Oppor- 


tunities of being informed by their knowing 
People in ſome Degree concerned for, em- 


ployed under, or related to, Perſons more 
immediately concerned in it, have, as I be- 


fore obſerved, ſo many Hinderances to their 
true Knowledge of the Facts in the very 


Things they think the Means of learning 


them. For beſide the Hazard ſuch Perſons 
ſtand of being miſinformed themſelves, will 
not the Relation and the Friend be apt to ſink 


the Honour or the Infamy of the Day in his 
own private Wiſhes; and tell the Story not 


ſo as may do the Truth moſt Service, but ſo 
as may do his Friend or Brother the moſt Ho- 
nour? Ought not the Dependant (as he will 
think) to lay the Blame any where (no Matter 
for the Truth) rather than at his Patrons 
Door? And muſt not the Man in Office tell 
the Story as he is commanded to tell it! 
Where then is the Truth to be found bur in 
the Breaſt of him who knows how to ſeparate, 
by Means of numerous Witneſſes, the Truth 
em Falſhood ; ; to compare the Confirmati- 
ons or Contradictions the ſeveral Accounts 
low to each other; to make the proper Al- 


wances for the Paſſions and Intereſts of the 
Authors 


(5) 
Authors of each of them, and to ſelect from 
among the Multiplicity of private ones, 
what come from the Unprejudiced, and 
therefore, may be moſt reaſonably believed. 
For from the Accounts at home, even thoſe 
talked of among ſuch as muſt know as 
much, though, poſlibly, not exactly the ſame 
with what they pretend to know, 'tis cvi- 
dent that unleſs we could diveſt Men of 
their various private Paſſions, Intereſts, 


Friendſhips, Hatreds, and above all, De- 
pendencies, we can learn nothing. 


To lay aſide, therefore, the various pre- 


judicial Opinions, of I know not what i- 


maginary Faults and Follies in our Officers, 


I look upon it that the immediate Cauſe 
of our Defeat was, the Courage and Con- 
duct of our Enemies; which was evident- 
ly ſuch as muſt have conquered any Troops 


that were not either greatly more numerous, 


or, at leaſt, equally valiant, and led on by 
Officers equally ſtudied in the Tricks of 
War with their own; in this, however, 
1 know I differ ſtrangely from the Authors 
of all our other Accounts, both private 
and public, who think it ſo abſolute an 


Impoſlibility for a French Army to bear 


an Engliſb one, that if they cannot find a 
Miracle to account for it, they think they 


are in Duty bound to lay a Load of In- 


famy on ce or other, as they judge 


that 


(s) 
that ſomebody or other, muſt, by their 
Cowardice, or Villany, have been the Oc- 
caſion of it. Far be it from me, to blame 
in any Man an honeſt Love and Eſteem 
| for his Country, provided it be kept in 
| reaſouable Bounds; but if it appears, as 1 
3 think it muſt, to every ſerioufly thinking 
j Man, that the Efteem of ſuch. imprudent 
ii Friends would heap an Infamy. on - that 
Country which they mean to praiſe, Lhope 
it may be allowed, at leaſt, pardonable in 
me to differ from them. Farther yet be 
it from me, to depreciate the Valour of 
the Engliſh Troops. I am pleaſed to think 
em the beſt, the braveſt, in the World; 
but I know not why an honeſt Partiality 
of this Kind, even granting that my good 
Opinion were ſuch, ſhould prevent my 
doing Juſtice to thoſe of another Nation, 
which I muſt declare myſelf to believe, at 
leaſt, the Second in the World the beſt 
after our own. Nay (whatever the eager. 
Partiality of thoſe Authors of our late Ac- 
counts may lead them to imagine) it is our 
Intereſt and our Honour to acknowledge 
them ſuch, and wiſh the World to be of our 
Opinion; for is it not (at leaſt as much as 
any thing can be fo) to our Honour, ſince 
we have been conquered, that it has been, 
however, by the belt and braveſt Enemy the 
World could have furniſhed? And had it not 
been more to our Infamy to have been con- 


quered | 
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| 671 
quered by any other? Homer, to make his 
Heroes great, has made their Enemies ſo 
too; and Mnueæ magni dextra cadis, was 
the Conſolation given by Virgils Hero to a 
gallant Enemy whom he pitied and lamented 
as he periſhed beneath his victorious Arms. 
Surely every Man of ſudgment, when he 
ſees thefe Writers of a Day calling the 
French, Boys, Cowards, and Poltroons, 
muſt compare them to the fooliſh Friend 
of the vanquiſhed Orator of old, whom, 
when the Philoſopher heard exaggerating 
his Infamy, inſtead of pleading, as he i- 
magined, in his Cauſe, by calling his vic- 
torious Antagoniſt Fool, Ignorant, Unskil- 
ful, and Unlearned, ſeverely asked him, 
What then muſt this Friend of yours be, 
who could be conquered by ſuch a Wretch? 
How much more wiſely have the French 
conſulted the eternal Honour of their Na- 
tion by every where filling their Accounts 
with the prodigious Strength, the almoſt 
reſiſtleſs Bravery, and amazing Intrepidity 
of our Forces; moſt rightly judging that 
their greateſt Glory, and labouring at this 
as the Point on which to eſtabliſh their 
Fame, that they have beaten, except their own, 
the braveſt, and beſt Troops, in the World. 
And can it be imagined that it is, on the 
Contrary, to our Honour, to depreciate and 
degrade the Valour of thoſe Troops by which 
we have been conquered ? No, let us do Juſtice 
3 both 
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both to them and ourſelves, by allowing, 
That if ever we are brought to a Compari- 


ſon with them, this, in few Words, muſt 


be the Meaſure of it: That we are equal, 
at leaſt, to them in Courage, ſuperior in 


Strength, but much inferior in Cunning. 
Our Officers, I queſtion not, have found 


by this laſt Action, that this is the true State 
of the Compariſon, and if they have now 
formed from it a different and better Judg- 


ment both of their Enemy and of them 
elves, it is to be hoped the knowing better 


both our own Strength and theirs, and 


where the Superiority on each Side lies, 
will teach them better how they are to en- 
gage them, where to avoid Advantages on 
their Part, and where to ſeek them on our 
own. Perhaps a too confident Knowledge 
of our own ſuperior Strength, has often led 
us into fatal Errors. Vis Conſili expers 


mole ruit ſua is a moſt juſt Obſervation of 


the Poet; and when an Enemy is always ſure 


to know on what we ſhall build our Hopes, 
he is one fair Step towards the knowing 


how to elude them. 


That it was in a great 3 to this ſu- 
perior Cunning of che French, or indeed, 


to do them no more than juſtice, to theis 


ſuperior Knowledge in the Art of War, 
that we owe our ate Defeat, is to me as 
evident, as it is, That it was to our own ſu— 
perior Strength and Courage, that we owe 


our 
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(12x) 
Blood and Treaſure ſo much the leſs af- 
fected by it. If, indeed, it was our Bufineſs 
to ſtudy the Glory of the French Nation, 
and it was only with Intent to adorn and 
embelliſh- that, that we were ſent thither; 
we could not, perhaps, have better con- 
trived how to augment it, than by leading 
on a glorious Army to ſtand by, and be 
quiet Spectators of their Succels againſt this 
Place, at a cheaper Rate than the Loſs of a Bat- 
tle, But if, on the Contrary, , we were 
ſent to check the Pride, and flop the int 
tended Conqueſts of that aſj iring Nation, 
to be the Avengers of ourſelves and half 
the World, if the Eyes of all Europe were 
fixed on us as our own and their Deli- 
verers, as on thoſe from whoſe Arms and 
Councils they were to expect Peace for 
themſelves, and Safety for their Friends, 
then let us think how nobly we had an- 
ſwered the Purpoſe of our Expedition, what 
Figure we had made in the Eyes both of 
our own, and other Nations, if we had 
ſtood tamely by, and only prayed for the 
impoſſible Deliverance of this important 
Place. Every Man, therefore, who views 
the State of the Caſe, in this, the true, and, 
therefore, the only proper Light, will eaſily 
determine whether we ,ought quietly to 
have looked on and ſeen the Loſs of it, or 
whether it was not our Buſineſs, our In- 
tereſt, our Duty, to attack them and make 
„ even 


e 
even a deſperate Attempt to raiſe the 
Siege. 

It vill be granted then, I hope, that we 
were in the Right in attacking the French, 
that we had Reaſon, that we had Neceſſity, 
for doing it; and we may come to the ſe- 
cond thing in Queſtion, Whether it was to 
_ Cowardice or Temerity in our Officers, or © 
to ſome other Cauſe, that we owe the 1 
Misfortune of our Defeat. FU 
There may, it muſt be granted, in the WV 
firſt Place, then, be Circumſtances in which 
A brave and powerful Army may find it 
impoſſible, with any Hopes of Succeſs, to 
attack even a weaker, though both their 
Intereſt and Inclination urge them to it. 
But that this was not the Caſe in the late 
Action at Fontenoy, that it was not im- I's 
poſlible for us to have forced the French, 
and raiſed the Siege; and, therefore, that 
That Cenſure of Temerity, which the 
natural Love of Defamation has made many 
ſo laviſhly beſtow on thoſe whofe Characters 
oughtto deter them from it, is falſe, is baſe, 
and infamous, is evident to the World, 
even from this unſucceſsful Action. The *F 
French had, indeed, Advantages, but they 
were no other that what the well conducted 
Labour of a few Days had given them; 
how well conducted and how great, was 
what the Event alone could tell; and we 
muſt do them the common Juſtice to own 

Fant 
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r 
that they were more, and greater, than an 


Enemy could have imagined them: Their 
Works were ſtrong, but not impregnable, 


and tho' we have loſt the Glory, and Ad- 


vantages of the Action, yet it has proved 
that we were as much ſuperior in the Strength 


and Goodneſs of our Forces, as they in the 
skill and Number of theirs, and when it is 


made appear, as that will be the next thing 


I ſhall endeayour to prove, that it appeared 


poſſible we might have won the Battle, I 


preſume it will be allowed by all, that we 
were right at leaſt in making the Attack. 


What then becomes of this invidious, this 


illnatured and unjuſt Charge of Raſhneſs in 


the Commanders, in determining to attack 
the Enemy in theſe Circumſtances, ſo bold- 
ly talk'd of every where, and by too many 


with ſo much unworthy Pleaſure inſiſted on 
as juſt and right ? For whether it were to 


Cowardice in ; Ourſelves, or to whatever o- 


ther Cauſe, as that is hereafter to be treated 


of, that we owed our ill Succeſs in this En- 
gagement, the Thing that muſt moſt evi- 
dently clear or condemn the Leaders in de- 
termining to attempt it, is the enquiring 
whether it was then to be believed we might 


have won it: For whatever other Face things 


ut on ſoon afterwards, if it then appear- 


ed to reaſonable Perſons that there was a 


fair Proſpect of Succeſs, ſurely there could be 


no Blame i in determining to attempt to gain 


it; 
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it ; and that there was at that Time this fair 


Proſpect of Succeſs, will appear to us as evi- 
dent, as it did to thoſe who prudently, as well 


as bravely determined on the Attack, if we 
willthink, as in all probability they did, and 
as every experienced Commander will and 
ought to think, that the beſt and niceſt way 


of judging what the Troops of his Nation 
can do, is by remembring what they have 
done. Every one I hope will grant that if 


our Troops arc as good now as they were in 


the late Wars, they may conquer in the 
ſame Circumſtances; and conſequently, that 


if the apparent Diſadvantages in the Caſe of 


the late Action were not ſo great as thoſe 


we have fought and conquered at before, 


it was but richt and reaſonable to judge 
that we might conquer there. 


That our Troops are as good now as they 


were at any Time in the late Wars, is and 
muſt be allowed true by all who ſaw either 
the Action at Dettingen, or this late un- 


happy one, the Subject of the preſent En- 
quiries; in which, whatever Odds appeared 


too late againſt us, and however impoſſible 


it proved at laſt to have obtained a Victory, 
the Troops tho' they loſt it, muſt be allowed 


even by their Enemies, the greateſt Praiſe 


of having deſcrved to have won it. 
Where has the Engliſh Hiſtory a nobler 


Account of the Strength and Bravery of the 


comman Soldiers, than! in that of our Foot in 
this 
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this Engagement, who though under the mi · 
ſerable Diſadvantages of the Horſe not be- 


ing come up to ſupport them, and after 


having ſtood for more than three Hours the 
continual Fire of three terrible Batteries, 
could drive the French, though vaſtly ſupe- 
rior in Numbers, from their Lines, and 
through a Wood, and afterwards, when thin'd 
in their Ranks and tired with Slaughter as 
well as almoſt ſinking beneath their Wounds, 


could break and drive before them the ſame 
Troops, a ſecond Time, though reinforced 


by ſeven new Battalions? When and where 


have ſingle Men more eminently ſignalized 
themſelves than in this very Action? 'A thou- 
ſand Inſtances of almoſt unparallelled Bra- 


very in the common Men, viſible to every 


Officer who lived to ſce the End of that 


dreadful Day, muſt proveto them, thatthey 
did them no more than Juſtice in believing | 


them a Match for all the Odds that appeared 
at firſt againſt them; and that even from the 


Loſſes of that Day it was evident, that ſcarce 


any thing was impracticable to them. Hence 


then in "Juſtice to the Officers who com- 
manded the Attack, let us turn to the Hiſto- 

ry of our late glorious Wars, and ſee whe- 
ther in thoſe Times Soldiers not better than 
theſe, as it is evident there never can have 
been better, have not conquered againſt more 


» than the apparent Diſadvantages of that un- 


happy Ry z which were the Superiority of . 
the 
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their Lines, and the Quantity of their Ar- 
tillery : And whether theſe ought now to 
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the Enemy in Numbers, the Strength of 


have deter'd us from attacking the French, 
we ſhall foon be able from the Manner of 
Reaſoning before propos'd to judge ; for 


when we look back only to the Actions of 


about thirty Years ago, What were the pre- 
ſent Superiority of their Numbers, the 
Strength of their Entrenchments, or the Force 
of their Artillery, to compare with thoſewhich 
yielded before the victorious Duke of Marl. 
borough, at the Battle of Malplaquet? What 
were the Numbers of their Forces concern- 


ed in this Engagement, to the hundred 
thouſand that fled that Day before us? What 
are theſe Entrenchments to compare to the 
Woods and natural Mounds that ſunk be- 
fore the Spirit of thoſe Forces? Or what the 
Strength and Execution of their Artillery, 
terrible as it was, and greatly as it has been 


talk d of, to that of that dreadtul Day againſt 
which, as they themſelves confeſs, (who are 


too wiſe as I obſerved before, to be afraid 


of praiſing the Courage of their Enemies) 
they ſaw us advancing not like Men bur 
Devils, in the Face of whole Batteries, which 
fired at once direaly into our Battalions, 


without being able to break us, tho' they 


ſaw them carry off whole Ranks? Or what 


the Slaughter that and all their Force and 
Stratagems could make at Fontenoy, to diſ- 


ncarten 
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hearten us, who could remember that we 
then, after loſing cighteen thouſand Men, had 
gain'd a glorions Victory? Why then ſhould 
our Generals make the leaſt Heſitation in or- 
dering the Attack of the French Army here, 
when they remembred that an Army here- 
tofore, which it is evident could not be bet- 
ter than that they now commanded, could 
gain a glorious Victory and immortal Fame 

on a hundred thouſand of their beſt Troops, 
poſted between two Woods trebly entrench- 
ed, and performing their An as Well as 
brave Men an, 

It this is then, as I flatter my ſelf it wad 
be allowed, a Proof that there was all the 
Reaſon in the World, from the Appearances 
of Things, to hope that we might gain a 

glorious Victory, and relieve the Town, 1 
this Attack upon the French; let us be * 
enough at leaſt to throw abide that illnatu- 
red and illgrounded Cenſure, ſo often al- 
ready condemned here, tho* ſo generally 
yet repeated, and ſo induſtriouſly propaga- 
ted by one ſet of People, that it was Raſh- 
neſs to make this Attack; ſince it is evident 
that we were bound in juſtice, in Duty, 
and in Honour to make it, and we had all 
the Reaſon in the World to hope it might 
prove ſucceſsful. 

And now we have got thus far and proved 

the Thing to be right in itſelf, let us with the 

ſame Impartiality proceed to cnquire into 
Manner 


i RT 
(18 ) 
Manner of it, and examine whether the ſub- 
ſequent Plan for the Action was equally 
proper with the Reſolution; whether the 
Diſpoſition and Order of our Troops was as 
right as the Buſineſs they were going upon. 
"The French we know are a cunning and 
| ſubtle People, watchful in all Circum- 
ſtances, ready to take all Advantages, and 
eternally aſſiduous to get into the Secrets 
of their Enemies, nor leſs careful to keep 
the whole World out of theirs; and that 
however unequal they are to us in the 
Strength and Goodneſs of their Troops, 
they muſt be acknowledged at leaſt equally 
ſuperior to us in the Art and Management 
of War. They knew as well of what Import- Vw 
_ ance the Action they were engag'd in was | 
to them, as we did of what Advantage it 
would be to us to diſappoint them; and 
knew equaily that there was no Doubt of 
8 our attempting to do it. To this they were 
1 conſcious that they never were, nor ever will 
dee able to ſtand before us fairly in the Field, 
i and therefore prudently determined that it 
Was their Stratagems, and not their Force, 
they muſt depend upon: According to this 
ee ot themſelves and us, they laid 
the Plan of the expected Battle, as we ſhall. 
more evidently ſec When we come to con- 
ſider the Circumſtances of the Action itſelf; 
and the Event proved the Truth of their 
udgment, for they were every where beat- 
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ten in the Field, even in thoſe Places where 
moſt they wiſh'd to keep their Ground ; and 
ever victorious intheir Stratagems: There was. 
no ſingle Inſtance in the whole Diſpute in 
which our Strength did not break and de- 
ſtroy them, nor any in which their Deſigns 
did not take Place upon us; our Troops 
not being beaten but call'd off the Field, and 
their Stratagems never failing of their full Ef- 
fect, but where the Experience of ſome of our 
Commander, who, tho' almoſt too late, at 
length ſaw through them, and ſtrenuouſly 
preſerved the People from falling a Sacrifice 
before them. fs Boe, . 5 
Let it not be imputed as a Crime to the 
Commanders of the Allied Army, that they 

were not in the Depth of all their Secrets, 

nor particularly acquainted with all thoſe De- 
ſigns that they, who knew their own imme- 

diate Preſervation abſolutely depended upon 
them, were cautious enough to keep in a 
great Meaſure conceal'd. Tis impoſlible 
that an Enemy always ſhould know all the 
Deſigns of thoſe he fights againſt 3 and let 
thoſe who ſo warmly and unthinkingly 
reproach us with the want of Intelligence, 
remember that we did know of the great- 
_ eſt of their Secrets, the Battery which they 
thought entirely conceal'd, and which ſo 
terribly gall'd us, and was indeed the im- 
mediate Occaſion of our loſing the Victory, 
tho' we did not know of all that related to 
it, till it was too late to guard againſt it. 
n OI FV 
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The Diſpoſition of the French we muſt 
acknowledge, was as advantageous as it was 


poſlible for People in the ſame Circumſtan- 
ſtances to have made it; they had a River, 


and a Village, which their Artifice had, to 


deceive us, burnt, but erected a dreadful 
Battery on its Ruins, on their Right, ano- 
ther dreadful Battery and another Village, 


and all defended, in their Centre; fo well 


defended indecd, that they judg'd it im- 
pregnable, and built very ſubſtantial Hopes 


on its proving ſo; and a Wood well plant- 
cd with Cannon on their Left. Their 
Camp was on an Eminence, and we were 
to be climbing up Hill all the Way we 
were driving them before us, and where- 


ever the Ground was plain, they had run 


Lines of different Heights, one behind ano- 
ther to embaraſs ns the more in paſling 
them, where they alſo knew we muſt be 


expos'd to the moſt terrible Fire of their 
impregnable Batteries all the while we were 


about it. They had alſo Batteries behind 


their Wings, which at a proper Time 


ſhould open and make Way for the horri- 


ble Deſtruction of Cartridges of fmall Shot 


from them 3 and Cannon planted almoſt 
unleca on their Entrenchments, pointed 


Breaft high, and loaded ſo as to do dreadful 
Execution, while their own Forces were 
almoſt ſecure from Danger by being en- 
trench'd up to the Neck : And in ſhort they 
hed. oy contriv 'd * that we had beſide a 


more 
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more numerous and gallant Army the ut- 
moſt Execution of near three hundred Pieces 
of Cannon to encounter with, - while our 
own could ſcarce have a Poſlibility of be- 
ing of any Uſe to us, or Harm to them. 

Such was their Contrivance, and Diſpoſi- 
tion, admirably deſign'd upon the Plan of 


all their Operations, not to diſpute a glo- 


rious Victory in the open Field, but to pre- 
vent our raiſing their Siege: Not to con- 
quer, but to deſtroy us, and that with the 
leaſt Loſs on their own Side that could be 
contrivd for. Many of the leſs thinking 


among the Politicians of our Coffee-Houles 


have wondered, that after they ſaw us re- 
puls'd with ſo much Loſs, they did not 
puſh their Succeſs, and endeavour to de- 
ſtroy us in our Retreat, but ſuch ſhould con- 


ſider that a People ſo cunning as our Ene- 


mies, look at the Deſign and wiſh'd Event 


of Wars, more than at the immediate Cir- 


cumſtances of them, and therefore deter- 
min'd that it was not their Buſineſs to gain 
a compleat Victory over us, but to preſerve 


themſelves, when they had deſtroyed a ſuf- 


ficicnt Number of us, to prevent our mo- 
leſting their Operations; and that not a 
Victory over the Allied Forces (though they 


congratulated themſelves on ſuch an Event 


falling in to their other good Fortune) but 


the taking Tournay was the Point they were 


labouring at, the End and Deſign of their 
preſent Operations : And for us Fey at that 


Time 


622) 


Time wanted no more than to ptevent our 
moleſting them while they were about it. 
And for this End how judiciouſly did 
they form all their Meaſures? While we 
ſpent two whole Days in only obſerving 
their Motions, they who knew the Conſe- 
_ quence of this would be a Reſolution to 
attack them, ſpent their Time in raiſing 
ſuch Batteries and making ſuch other Pre- 
parations as we dreadfully felt the Effects of 
in the Action; they had judg'd ſo well of, 
and indeed ſo far determined by their own 
Poſition, the Manner in which we muſt be- 
gin the Attack, that they had erected two 
Batteries of ſuch Strength and ſo impene- 
trably guarded, that it could be only our 
Deſtruction to attack them, in ſuch Places 
that they knew our Troops muſt paſs di- 
rectly between them, and be wholly expo- 
ſed to the Firc of Both, and laid others in 
Ambuſh behind Walls to which they knew 
they ſhould lead us by, with Orders to the 
Engineers not to appear till at a certain Sig- 
nal of our Troops being within their Reach; 
and not to fire a Shot till they were ſure 
that every one they did fire muſt take 
Place, and tis no wonder that ſuch Orders 
as punctually obeyed as wiſely given, were 
followed by the Slaughter of Multitudes of 
Troops, few of whoſe Officers were a- 
ware of them, and thoſe who were, leſs 
afraid, many of them, of being ſacrificed 
to 


to them, than of being branded with a miſ- 
taken Cenſure of Cowardice, for daring 
to evade them. Such was the Conduct, 
and ſuch the Stratagems of the French; 
which, indeed, ſucceeded but too well for 
us, and before which our Troops, though 
mW infinitely ſuperior in Strength, could not 
ſtand, but left them as much Victory as 
they wanted, and a Certainty of becoming 
Maſters of the Town. 
But, as we have obſerved before, that 
there was no Poſſibility of foreſeeing that 
this would be the Event, but, on the Con- 
trary, that there was all the Reaſon in the 
World to expect a glorious Victory, and 
the Relief of the Town: : In ſhort, that the 
Event of the Action might have been as 
glorious as the Attempt was brave and lau- 
dable, 'tis time to examine how ſo noble a 
Victory as we hoped to gain, became changed 
into ſo unhappy a Defeat. | 
In order to this, let us look back, has, 
on the Diſpoſition of the French, and with 
the ſame Impartiality we have hitherto uſed, 
Proceed to enquire where lay the Cauſe of 
the Defeat, by beginning with examining 
our own, looking into what was done, and 
what might have been done; what our Gene- 
rals did, and what, in all human Probabil- 
ity, the famed Commanders of the laſt Age 
would have done in the ſame Circumſtances. 


Our 


; Aae up to the Enemy, and encamping 
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Our firſt Step was the marching imme- 


within Musket-Shot of their advanced Poſts ; 


and the next, the driving them from all 


their ſeveral little Poſts between our own 
Camp and theirs, forcing them up the Hill 
to their own Camp, and leaving the De- 


tachments of our own Troops, which: had 


performed this Service, in the Poſts they 


had driven them from: And now the Way 
was clear, between us and their Camp, of 
all things that could obſtruct or divert the 


grand Deſign ; the next thing done, was the at- 
tacking the Enemy in the Morning, before 
it was "poſſible, as we imagined, that they 


could expect us. We have already ſeen the 
Diſpoſition of the French, in Regard to 
which, His Royal Highneſss . 5 je 
were as follows: Brigadier Tagolasby, a 
Man highly and worthily i in his Eſtcem and 
Confidence, he commanded with four 
good Batallions and three Pieces of Can- 
non to attack the Village of Yezon, in 
which there was a Fort mounted with large 


Cannon, Sword in Hand ; while Prince 


Maldeck in the fame Manner attacked that 
of Fontenoy; Licutenant-Gcneral Campbell 


with fifteen Squadrons to cover the Infant- 


= of the Right-Wing, while forming: And 


as the Benefit of this Diſpoſition was un- 


fortunately loſt, by the unhappy Death of 
that gallant Officer, his Highneſs ſent in 


its 
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its Place ſeven Pieces of Cannon, to f. 
e- lence the moving Batteries of the Enemy, | 
g that broke thoſe Ranks while they were 
83 forming. And what other ger RON but 
ll cis, in theſe Circumſtances, could the Duke 
n of Marlborough s (elf have made? or how 
il  procecded, bur as his Highneſs did? I think 
e- it muſt be evident to every thinking Man, 
ad that any other Order muſt have been worſe 

and I would ask our ſhallow Politicians, 
who are ſo loud in exclaiming againſt this, 
whether they would have attacked the Ene- 
my without Stop or Stay, as ſoon as they 
came up with them, and led the Infantry, 
fatigued with ſo long a March, immediately 
to the Attack, open to all the Annoyances 
of the Enemy, and not prepared any Way 
to make the beſt of their own Efforts againſt 
them? Or whether it is the Order for be- 
ginning with attacking the Batteries that 
has incurred their Dilpleaſure; and they 
would have had us march againſt them in 
certain Expectation of that Slaughter we 
too ſeverly felt from them, when our beſt 
Precautions were ineffectual towards the 
ſilencing them ? 

If then the Diſpoſition and Order of the 
Attack was right; if the Attack was right 
in its ſelf, and had all the fair Proſpect 
imaginable of Succeſs; if other Troops, no 
better than our own, have conquered the 
ſame Enemy, at greater Diſadvantages; 
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626) 
and if our Troops did as much as mortal 
Men could do; all which is evidently true, 
and yet we were defeated with a dreadful 
Slaughter; the great Queſtion now na- 
turally and neceſſarily takes Place, and 
every one will ask, Why were we ſo? and 
by whoſe Fault was it? I have already an- 
ſWered that it was by no body's: That not 
our Faults, but our Enemies Virtues, have 
ſubdued us. And after declaring how per- 
fectly right we had hitherto been in every 
Article, to the very charging of the Ene- 
1 my, all that I ſhall now pretend to prove 
1 is, that after that, there was a Time when 
i we ought to have ſtopped ; that the Cauſe 
of our "Overthrow was our Confuſion from 
too late Intelligence; and that if the whole 
Army had been called off as ſoon as that 
arrived, we had ſaved the unavailing Loſs MM 
of Multitudes of Heroes, and in a few Days 


"i more, might have been prepared to meet 
| the Enemy in all their Stratagems; and 
1 from a thorough Knowledge and Expecta- 
tit tion of their Subtletics, have bcen provided 
Wo to evade them; and ſo, ſecure of Victory, 
1 - which it is evident they will never be able 
1 to diſpute with us, by any other Means. 

WW! Not that I can preſume to blame the 


Officers that this was not done; thoſe who 
have ſeen an Army in the Terror and Con- 
fuſion of a firſt Onſet, will know it could 

not; add to the burning Ardor of our Men, 


WA 
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which i is not at that Time to be reſtrained, 

the Horror and Contuſion of many of the 
Officers who looked on themſelves and all 
their Men as betrayed and devoted to De- 
ſtruction; the Impatience and Uncertainty 
of others, the Rage and Anguiſh of the 
Commanding Hero's Heart, who had laid. 
ſo fair a Foundation for raiſing an immortal 
Fame that Day, and the almoſt deſperate 


Hope that true Courage gives of conquering, 
even againſt the orcareſt Diſadvantages, and 


we mult ceaſe to wonder that it was not 
done. Let then the Officers who ated 


differently in this fatal Criſis, ceaſe their 


mutual Recriminations, and acknowledge 


that in ſuch a Scene of Diſmay and Horror, 


where there was neither Time nor Room 


for Thought, braye and good Mcn might, 
from good Principles, be impelled to 2 


different Manner of acting. And as I have 
alrcady cleared, Ipreſume, the Commanders 
in Chief from any, the leaſt, Aſperſion of 
of Temerity and Raſhneſs in making the 
Attack, by proving that Attack a juſt, a 
proper, and right Action, ſo I ſhall endca- 
vour now to Vindicate the Characters of 
the other Officers ſo freely and fo variouſly 
cenſured here, by proving that the ſame 
Courage and Love of their Country, might 
differently inſpire them in that Hour of 
Terror, with different Sentiments of what 
their Duty required of them; and that they 
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were no more guilty of the Madneſs, Fol- 
ly, and Cowardice, they are ſo variouſly 
accuſed of here, than the others of that Raſh- 
neſs the common Tongue has ſo unworthily 
aſperſed their Names with, and which a 
fair and candid Reaſon muſt ſo honourably 
acquit them of. 
Men who were ever ſo well prepared to 
do their Duty, and not afraid to face the 


uglieſt Dangers in their common Forms, 


might yet be terrified, and muſt be ſo, un- 
leſs they could throw off all the human Paſ- 
ſions, on hearing ſuch an Account as was 
too late induſtriouſly ſpread through all the 
Ranks, that they ſhould have no fair Play 
for their Lives; that Traps and Snares and 
Mines were laid for them in all their Way; 


that they had Batteries of Cannon and not 
Battalions of Enemies to fight withal, which 
was, indeed, in a great Meaſure true; that 


_ every Step they could take was foreſeen, 
nay was prepared for them, and only ſerved 


to lead them to Deſtruction and that the 


more Bravery they fought with, and the 
more ſeeming Succeſs they had, the more 


ſure were they of their inevitable Peſtr uction. 


Tidings like theſe, I ſay, might well, if not 
intimidate, at lcall, ſtartle the braveſt Com- 
manders; and the ſad Alternative of In- 

famy to retreat, and ſure Deſtruction to 


advance, keep them a Moment in Suſpence, 


and r urge them on to different Means 
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for the ſame End, the Good and Preſerya- 
tion of their Country. If, in the Midſt of 
this Confuſion, one is commanded with 
his Troops to attack a Squadron, who he 
knows are ordered not to fight him, but 
lead him into an Ambuſh, where he and 
all under his Command are ſure to periſh 
without a Poſſibility of ſtriking a ſingle 
Blow in their Defence, may not ſome other 
Motive, and not Fear, with-hold him from 
the Attack, even in Diſobedience to the 
abſolute and punctual Commands of his 
General? And may not ſuch a Man, pro- 
vided he does his Duty in ſome more proper 
Place, whatever the military Laws may de- 
termine conccrning him, as they are made 
tor general Caſes, and cannot be ſuppoſed 
to take in every ſingle, poſſible Circum- 
ſtance, may not, and does not ſuch a Man, 
though devoted to Infamy and Deſtruction | 
for it, deſerve more of his Country than 
the hot-headed Captain, who from a miſ- 
taken Notion of Honour, prefers the ſacrifi- 
eing himſelf and all that he has under his 
Command, to the imaginary Infamy of 
diſobeying, in an honeſt Cauſe, the Orders 
of his miſtaken General. 

If another is commanded with a Body 
ſufficient, in Appearance, for the Deſign, 
to attack a Battery, and as he leads his Men. 
to the Engagement, learns that there are 
ten times his Number to oppoſe him, be- 

ſides 


(30 
ſides that Art and Nature together have 
made it almoſt impregnable, even though 
there were none to defend it; if he deter- 
mines, on receiving this Intelligence, to 
ſtop the March, and, ſaving the Troops in- 
truſted to his Care, from certain Slaughter, 
and that in ſuch Circumſtances, that their 
Deſtruction could be of no Service to the 
reſt, leads them to do their Duty, and to 
ſerve their Country in another Place in- 
Read of periſhing to no Purpoſe, but to 
ſwell the Triumphs of the Enemy in that: Is 
this good and prudent Officer, after leading 
on his Men, and fighting at their Head till his 
Wounds will ſuffer him to hold his Sword 
no longer, and then exhorting them, with 
what he thinks his dying Breath, to fight 
like Men, and prove by their Courage 
there, that it was not the Want of char, 
which with-held them from their command- 


ou ed Station in another Place: To be accuſed 
wo of Cowardice for not having led to in- 


evitable and unavailing Deſtruction, becauſe 
the commanding Officer, who allotted him 
that Poſt, could no more, at that time, 
provide againſt the Numbers, which he 
could not know of, than he could now 
ſupply him with Force ſufficient to en- 
counter them? Is ſuch a good and gallant 
Officer to loſe the Fame "of a Life fall of 
Glory, gained in his Country's Service 
long before; becauſe he fought its Good 
and 
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and Safety here, by other and by properer 


Means, than thoſe allotted him for it; let 
the Laws of War, as I obſerved in another 


Cafe, determine what they will againſt the 
Man who thus has dared be honeſt, even 
againſt his Duty, thoſe of Reaſon and of 


Conſcience, I am ſure, will both acquit 


and "applaud him; and the Conſciouſneſs 


of having done what, he was ſenſible, he 

ought to have done, will be more ſatis- 
factory to him, than the Applaiſes of a 
Million. 


Should another Captain, when he had + 


broken the Troops it was alloted him to at- 


tack, and was leading the brave Soldiers, who 
had conquered under him, to drive and 


puſh them to Deſtruction in their precipi- 
tate Retreat, after receiving Orders from 


his General to purſue and cut them in 


Pieces as they were flying before him, juſt 
then receive Intelligence that the Slaugh- 


ter of his Enemies was over, and that his 
own approached ; that he ſhould reach no 


more the flying Enemy; but was now on 


the Brink of a Precipice in which he and 
all under his Command muſt periſh; that 
a few Steps farther carried him into the 
Reach of Cannon pointed ready to his De- 


ſtruction; muſt he, becauſe he ſtops the 
Chace, and leads bis victorious Followers to 
a ſecond Conqueſt in another Place, be 


blamed becauſe he did not lead them on 
1 | to 


Muſt he (becauſe he choſe to live to ſerve, 


cauſe he lived and conquered, inſtead of 


or Conduct Of the Officers in ſuch a Scene 


And what the Courage of the common 
Soldiery, who knew their Succeſles only 


that this was in Reality the very Caſe, 
may caſily be conceived if we will now, 


the Enemy, the ſingle Inſtance in which 


(32) 


to known and certain Slaughter there? 


rather than die with all about him, With. 6 
out being of any Good to his Country, 
and the Cauſe he went to fight in) be brand- ; 
ed with Infamy for his Deſerts, and load- | 


ed with Reproaches inſtead of Praiſes, be- 


periſhing a Sacrifice to the Stratagems of 
a deſigning Enemy? 
Whar, indeed, could be the Thought 


of Blood and Terror? where they knew 
not but their Courage was their Deſtruction? 


ſerved to lead them into Snares, and more 
inevitable and irreſiſtible Deſtruction? And 


with this Knowledge of the Councils 
of the Enemy, carefully review the whole 
Conduct of the Action. I fear upon 


ſuch an Examination we ſhall find that 


the only real Advantage we had over 


4 


we may juſtly be ſaid to have broken and 


driven them before us, was in the Succeſs 


of the right Wing of our Infantry, who 


in their firſt Onſet bore down all before 
them, and drove the Enemy beyond the 


Fort and Village, and were at that Time 
Maſters 


* 
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Maſters of the Field of Battle, even to theit 
Camp. In all the reſt I am afraid it will 
appear too evident that we only ſeemed to 
conquer, or prevail, as they deſigned we 


ſhould; and that where-ere they fled before 


ns, it was not our Force, but the Com- 


mands of their Officers, that occaſioned 


it. But to be more at a Certainty in all 
this, let us review the whole Conduct and 
Proceeding of the Battle. 

The Induſtry and Precaution of the 


French was ſuch, that beſides being inform- 
ed of all our Meaſures, they had provided 
even for impoſlible Accidents; defending, 

and that not {lightly neither, Places which 


Nature's. ſelf had, by the Floods and other 
Accidents, rendered impaſlible; and for 


XZ thoſe we ſhould attempt to paſs, and the 


Poſts they knew we ſhould want to make 
ourſelves Maſters of, they had ſo ſtrongly 
guarded and defended them, that unleſs the 


whole Efforts of our Army, and joint Skill 


of all our Generals had been ſingly. em- 
ployed againſt every one of them, it was 

almoſt impoſlible we ſhould have become 
Maſters of them; and this they had ſo cun- 


ningly concealed, and ſo induſtriouſly 


miſled us by falſe Intelligences, that they 


knew it would appear eaſy for us to force 


them, and that we {ſhould be ſure to ſend 


_ Troops againſt them, proportioned only to 


the Strength we were made to belieye they 
" had, 


1 
had, and who muſt therefore all inevitably 
periſh before them. 

Their Batteries which were more numer— 
ous than it was poſſible for us to imagine 
they could be, were ſo artfully placed, and 
ſo cunningly concealed, that we who had 
at firſt believed we knew of all of them, 
but every where at the Advantages they 
had of playing their concealed ones, found 
our Error in that very fatal, eaſily beliey- 
ed the Report that there were more than 
indeed there were, and that they were ſo 
planted, that the farther we paſs'd their 
Troops we were the more expos'd to their 
Fire, which was alſo in ſome ſenſe true; 
part of this Strength of theirs they had con- 
ceal'd in Woods, and Mills, and Villages; 
part hid behind natural Aſcents of the 
Ground, part behind Walls that concealed 
both it and all concerned in the Manage- 
ment of it; and many of theſe Forts which 
could not take Place at the Beginning of 
the Action, had Orders not to fire till at a 
certain Signal given, at a Time when we 
were abſolutely within their reach, and ME 
every Bullet muſt take Place, and part be- 
hind their Lines at certain Diſtances which 
had Orders to be broke before us, and at a 
proper Time to ſeparate and leave our 
Troops the Fire of the Batteries behind 
them to face inſtead of their Bayonets. 
T heir Diſpolition can never be enough ad- 
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( 35) 
mir'd, and therefore too they were more 
ſecure as well as more in form to annoy 
us, than we could be in regard to them; 
their Lines indeed and the Advantage of 
the Ground were prodigious Aſliſtance to 
them in this Point ; and therefore nothing 
of their Praiſe in this Particular is to be un- 
derſtood, as Reflections on our Generals 
who were the Attackers, and therefore 
could not have theſe Advantages, but ſure- 
ly the naming the Advantages their natu- 
-- Bal Circumſtances as well as their Extraor- 
dinary Precaution gave them is to our Ho- 
nour, for it muſt have been more to our 
Diſgrace, if we had been beaten on more 
equal Terms. 
Their firſt Precaution was to prevent any 
Sally from the beſieged; in Order to this 
they left four principal Officers with ten- 
ty ſeven Battallions and ſome Cavalry be- 
fore the Place, with Orders how to act, 
by which they ſucceeded in this exactly to 
their Wiſh, and the Garriſon tho' it had 
been fo ſucceſsful in many former Sallies, 
and now more than ever wiſh'd to make 
one, yet was ſo watch'd and ſo expected in 
all its Motions, that it was impollible for 
it to attempt it without firſt engaging theſe 
Forces at ſome - monſtrous Diſadvantage 3 
and this may anſwer the loud Reproaches 
of many half thinking People here, who 
were ſo vehement in their Exclamations 
. 1 again! 
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againſt them for not doing, as indeed is the 
general Caſe, what it was impoſſible for 
them to do. All that they could they did, 
keeping a more dreadful and more continual 
Fire from all their Batteries all that Day, 
than ever they had done before or did af- 
ter jt; the Enemy however, ſucceeded in 


all they intended, the locking them up from 


our Afliſtance. 
Ihe next Precaution they took was, to 


defend the weaker Places of their Camp, 


c. An experienced Officer with ſeven 


Battalions and fourteen Squadrons, defend- 
ed the Part between their Bridges and Mount 
Trinity ; thcir beſt Huſſars were poſted 
upon the Mount, and two Brigades of In- 
fantry with an Officer of known Courage, 


were charg'd with the Defence of the 
Ground between Mount Trinity, and the 
Road to Leuze ; tho the Place it (elf was 
ſo defended by Woods, and oyerflow'd by 


exceſſive Rains, that Nature had made it 
require almoſt no other Defence, 


| Beſides theſe Precautions, they had exact 


1 of all our Motions, and had 
2 the greateſt and ſtrongeſt Part of their 


roops where they knew we ſhould make 
our principal Efforts againſt them ; and had 
broke up the Roads, and pull'd down 


Trees and Houſes to embarraſs us in our 
Marching, and particularly to retard the 


Horſe, | 
The 
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( 37.) 

The firſt Lines of their Infantry were co- 
verd both on the Right and Left, by the 
Villages they had contrived to draw them 


up between, and extended as far as to a 


third Village, that of Autoin, in which they 
had rais'd two Batteries of Cannon. 

The Village of Fontenoy, which they 
knew we fhould begin by attacking, they 


had contrived to make us be informed was 


weak, and not only indefenſible, but ill de- 
fended; tho' they had at the ſame Time 
made it impregnable to all it was poſſi- 
ble for us to do againſt it, by filling and 
defending it with their moſt choſen Troops, 
and entrenching and mounting it; as alſo 


the Village of Anton, with Cannon of 
monſtrous Force, this they had been dou- 
| bly induftrious in managing, that they might 
diſhearten us by a Repulſe in the firſt Onſet, 


by as it were inviting us to attack a Place they 


knew we muſt loſe our Credit before. 


Behind the firſt Line of Infantry, they 
had two. of Cavalry, ſupported by four 
Regiments of Dragoons, and cxtended even 
to the Village of Antozn by a Brigade of 
Infantry ; and in this Poſture they waited 
for our Attack, when upon the determined 
Signal they were ordered under Arms, and 
their King put himſelf at their Head, While the 
Marſhal Saxe, rang d them in order of Bat- 
tle, detaching one Brigade to the Edge of 
the Marſhes on the Right of the Plain near 
Avon, lodging a Brigade of Swiſs in the 
Redoubts 
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Redoubts, and another in Fontenoy, which 
Village covered the Right of the firſt Line, 
form'd of ſeven Brigades, while the Left 
was ſupported by three other Brigades and 


the Guards. The Ground between the firſt 


and ſecond Redoubts the 1rih Brigades 
were commanded to occupy, and after the 
ſecond Line was form'd, and the two Re- 


doubts fill'd, ſixty Squadrons were placed 


behind in two Lines, extending from An- 
toin to the Road to Mons. The Houſe- 
hold Troops, the Gens d Armes, and Ca- 
rabineers were placed upon a Parallel with 
the ſecond Line, and form'd a kind of Body 


of Reſerve, and the Villages, Redoubts, and 
Front of the Line, contained a Hundred and 
ten Pieces of Cannon, beſides what lay be- 
Hind, and in Reſerve to uſc at more ad- 

vantage. 


Such was the Diſpoſ tion of the Troops 


we were to attack under Diſadvantages, not 
only natural, of which indeed there were 


too many, but under others their everlaſting 
Vigilance had provided ; for they had firſt, 


knowing the determined Time, and Man- 
ner of our Attack, left the Way open and 
_ eaſy for the Foot to advance by, but ſo em- 
barraſs'd that by which the Horſe were to 


march cutting down whole Woods, digg- 
ing deep Trenches in the Defiles, and 


laying Houſes, c. in Ruins in their Way, 


that it Was impoſſible they ſhould come up 
of 


2 : 


* >” we EA 
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(39) 
of more than three Hours after them. Du- 
ring all which Time, our Foot which it 
was impoſlible ſhould begin the Attack for 
want of the Horſe to ſupport them, were 
expos'd to the continual Fire of three of 
thcir ſtrongeſt Batteries ; ſo that they knew 


we muſt be in a Manner beaten before the 


Battle begun, and ſo indeed it prov'd, their 
Certainty of this and of repuliing us in our 
firſt great Attack, was not all they had pre- 
pared againſt us; it was a dreadful Method 


they took of diſheartening or at leaſt throw- 


ing us into Confuſion, by contriving that 
in the Beginning of the Attack, we ſhould 


have Intelligence of part of their Deſigns, 


which we could not before have guelſs'd at, 


as that they intended to deſtroy us by Stra- 
tagem, that all the Places we were deſtin'd 


to attack were indeed impregnable, that 
Batteries we imagin'd guarded by only a 


few, were ſupported and defended by the 


Gensd' Arms, Muſquetaires, and other cho- 
ſen Troops in Thouſands ; and that we 
ought above all things to fear Succeſs, for 

that wherever we ſhould conquer, it was 
but a Prologue to inevitable Deſtruction. 
And true it unqueſtionably is, that we were 


often ſuffer'd to drive them from their Poſts, 


with no other View, but for the Slaughter 
of our ſelves: I have before obſerved that 
it was their Buſineſs not ſo much to con- 
quer, as to deſtroy us, and all their Mea- 
7 | ſures 


(40) 
fares were laid to that End; Batteries were 
erected behind, and on every Side, into the 
Reach of which our Troops were to be 
brought by the Purſuit of ſuch Part of theirs 
as had Orders to fly before us, and I fear 
it will be ſeen too plainly, if we look over 
the whole Story. of the Battle with this 


View, that the Allies no where prevailed, 


but where the French deſigned they ſhould, 


and where their imaginary Advantage was 


immediately followed by a greater Slaugh- 


ter. But this let our Enemies know too, 
that their having done it once, will be at- 


tended with a Certainty, of their never do- 
ing it again; that our having once felt the 


Effect of their Cunning, will be a ſure Pre- 
vention of our ever ſuffering by it again, 


and that the next Battle, they muſt not ex- 
pect us ſo to be led into Traps and Snares, 


but be compel ld to fly as precipitately, and 
as often in earneſt, as they now pretended 


it ; and who is there among us can blame 


the Officer who aware of this, and taught 


by the ſad Deſtruction of the neighbouring 
Ranks turn'd his own to where they might 


_ diſpute the Conqueſt on more equal Terms, 
tho' in Diſobedience to the Command of 
his Superior, who could not be every where 
at once, nor know the Certainty of that 


Deſtruction his Commands allotted him too? 


Or where is the Cowardiſe of another who 


mor tho commanded to purſue an Enemy, 
who 
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who he knows flies only to lead him to cer- 
tain Slaughter, and whom he ſees he never 
can come up with. If indeed the ſubſe- 
quent Conduct of theſe People argues 
them afraid of the Dangers they ought to 
face, then let us plead no longer for them; 
but if we ſee them the Remainder of the Day 
ating the Part of brave and gallant Men, 
and that againſt more Odds than what ap- 
peared againſt them in the Service they 
avoided, Then let us do them the Juſtice 
their Courage and well regulated Love of 
their Country deſerves. Inſtead of this to 
load them with Infamy and Reproaches, 
was moſt unworthy in us, bur infinitely 
more ſo, was it in themſelves to load one. 
another : : What could be baſer than for 
one who had been an Eye- Witneſs of the 
Merit and gallant Behaviour of a Brother 
Officer, to give the Lye to his Conſcience, 
and becauſe himſelf perhaps had afted worſe, 
than he would have it believed the Perſon 
did, whom he accuſes, blacken not only him, 
but Numbers beſide, to bring them down 
to his own Stamp, that he might ſhate the 
Infamy alone. Doubtlels the Mattial Laws 
are, and ought to be, ſevere ; but a ſober, 
juſt, and honeſt Exccutor of them has un- 
queſtionably the ſame Right as we. With 
our Forms of Law in civil Caſes, the 
Life and general Character of a Criminal 


is always as ſtrictly enquired into as the 
a G Parti: 
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particular Circumſtances of the Crime, and 
as often deſtroys, or ſaves him, and ſure- 
ly ſhould not we allow and hope the ſame 
Impartiality and equitable Way of admini- 
ſtring Juſtice there? And when that is al- 
lowed, I hope the warmeſt Accuſers of the 
Officers moſt cenſur'd at preſent, will al- 


low he could fear nothing from ſo fair a 
Trial, indeed if any Form "of Jultice could 
authorize the cenſuring or puniſhing a 
Man for ſuch Behaviour as his has been, 


It would be the ſtrongeſt Inſtance of the 


Summum jus ſumma injuria that ever the 


World produced. 


But above all others, the as and 


undaunted Cenſures, fo plentifully beſtow- 


cd on one whoſe Courage and Conduct 
ought even more than his Dignity to hare 
exempted him from them, are leaſt to be 


forgiven. Why but for the Delight of Scan- 
dal, the cager {oe of Defamation, particu- 


larly of the Great, could any the moſt har 


den'd Mouth, preſume to breathe a Cenſure 
on his Name? His Behaviour indeed is the 
true Anſwer to ſuch ſhameleſs Raillery, 


and we need but bid them look over the 


Accounts of that, whether given by Fricnds, 


or Enemies, and they mult bluſh, if they can 
do ſo, for having been ſo fooliſhly, as well as 
inſolently and wickedly malicious. The ge— 
ncral Diſpoſition and Order of our Army, as 
well as the Reſolution of attacking the 


Enemy 


(23). 


Enemy, have, Ihope, already been proved fuf. 
ficiently to be juſt, brave and prudent: The 
Firſt, ſuch as the Duke of Marlborough's (elf, 
could not in all human Probability have 
mended, and the other, what our Duty, 


Intereſt, nay Neceſlity required and what 
the Man who could have evaded doing, 


had never deſerved the Name of Engli/h- 
man after: But granting eyen that all 


theſe had been wrong, why is the Weight 
of all to lie upon his Shoulders? Why he 
alone to be accus'd of the Occaſions of our 


Misfortune? Were not all theſe Things de, 


termined at a general Council of W ar ? 
And was it not the joint Opinion of young 


and old, of the unexperienced, as well as 


thoſe who ended that Life they had ſpent in 


the Service of their Country in the Execu- 
tion of thoſe Deſigns and Reſolutions, that 


all theſe Steps ſhould be taken? And for 


what are his own private Actions, and for 
which he is alone accountable, have they. 


not every where bcen ſuch as a Nation zca- 


lous for its Honour, would wiſh its Prince 
to have dons: ? Was he not more vigi- 
lant than even the common Soldiery, 1 — 9 
Days before the Battle? Where do we find 


him in the Moment of the general Attack, 
but at the Head of the Lines, leading them up, 
directly to the Enemy: And how employ d 
in the Time of the Action, but in ſending 
Reinforcements to the weaker Parts? Ailſt- 
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ing, and puſhing tothe urmoſt the Advantages 
wegain'd ; and recovering, and rallying the 


diſheartned Troops, inſpiring them as much 


by his Example as his Words, to act like 
what they were, the beſt and braveſt Forces 


of the World? He was every. where expo- 


fed as much as the meaneſt Soldier, and i in 
the midſt of the greateſt Thibader: Con- 
fuſion, and moſt imminent Dangers : Con- 
ſtantly in the Hcat of the Action encou- 
raging the Men, rallying them when bro— 


ken, leading them to the Charge ; and this 


with as much Intrepidity, as Calmneſs: This 
is his Royal Highneſs's true Character, with 


all that ſaw Lk: in the Action; cven his 


Enemies, who while they envy us, the Ho- 
nour of ſuch a Prince, little imagine there 
are a ſet of People among us ready to miſ- 


Conſtruc all his AA, 3 5 determined to 


believe, or at leaſt pretend and ſay that 
they believe him, ſuch as it is the Intereſt 
of his Enemies indeed to wiſh him. If 


there be any ſo hardened as not to believe 
even their Praiſes, let them at leaſt believe 
thoſe who have ved the Bounties, as well 


as ſcen the Bravery of his Temper, and own 


that he could not with his own Hand have 
rewarded the Trooper who choſe to do any 


Service, rather than be idle in a Day of 
ſuch Importance, at the very Time of er 


Service, unleſs he alſo had been preſent 


at it ; nor could have chear'd the Highland- 


cr by a Promiſe of ſomething better than 
ä 
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the Arm he faw drop from him, uvleſs 


he had alſo ſhared the Glory and the Dan- 
ger of that dreadful Hour. . In ſhort, all 
who were preſent, and could be Judges 
of the Truth, declare the Dauphin, whom 
the French affect ſo much to praiſe, to be 
a raw and unexperinced Child, the Duke a 
prudent and a gallant Officer, the Dauphin 
to have done nothing, the Duke every thing 
that could be expected; nay, that could be 
wiſhed from an Officer in his Station; and 
that he has, by his own Conduct, deſerved 
more than all the Glory he had laid the 
Plan of gaining in this unhappy Day. 
Upon the Whole cannot think the 


French have much to congratulate them- 


ſelves upon on their Advantage; which, not- 


withſtanding all their Precautions Fas the 


ſparing their Men, has, by all Accounts, 
coſt them as many as our Defeat has us; 
and had they dared to have engaged us 


more openly, I believe the Behaviour of 


our Troops has made it evident, that they 
would have felt a ſeverer Los than any, 
they have known ſince the Days of the late 
Duke of Marlborough. The Officers, as 
much as we have ſecmed diſſatisfied with 
their Behaviour here, are in as high and 
juſt Eſteem with the Soldiers (and ſurely 
all our Prejudices cannot prevent our ac- 
knowledging that they are the beſt Judges in 
what Degree they deſerved it) as their Sol- 

diers 
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diers are with them; the one are ſenſi ble 5 


that with the Experience of the Stratagems 
of this Day, they have Officers capable of 
leading them to Conqueſt, againſt all the 


Diſadvantages of their own Troops, except 


in that one great Attack of the Engliſb In- 


fantry, before mentioned, and of Which 
the French themſelves give this honourable 


Account. © They (we) afterwards made an 
Attempt to penetrate through their Line of 
Infantry, in which we ſucceeded, for our 


Infantry who had formed themſelves in a f 


very ſtrong Line of Battle charged, and at 
their ſecond Charge penctrated through 
the Brigade of Guards, who retired upon 
the Triſh Regiments of Clare, and Rott ; 
their Cavalry, which advanced before them 


immediately, could not ſuſtain the terrible 


Fire made by that Line of Infantry, inſo- 


much, that for more than an Hour we had : 
a very remarkable, and conſiderable Ad- 


vantage, and that ſeveral of their Squadrons 
rallicd, but were again repulſed by the pro- 
digious Fire of our Infantry.“ But for the 


reſt, let us examine it from firſt to laſt, 


and I am afraid it will appear that we were 
only acting according to the Deſign, and 


putting in force the Meaſures the Enemy 


had provided for us; and that wherever 
they fled before us, it was with the double 
View of ſaving their own Troops, and 
leading us in the Purſuir into the Reach of 
Cannon, 
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Cannon, which would deſtroy us, at A 


cheaper Rate to them, than the Loſs it 
would coſt their Battalions to have done 
it. But to be the more ſatisfied of this, 
let us review the Order of the general At- 


tack. 


About ſeven o'Clock in the Morning, 
the Remainder of our ſhattered Infantry 


began to charge this powerful Enemy, who 


were yet unhurt, and had been for more 
than three Hours the pleaſed Spectators of 


the Deſtruction their Artillery had been 


making all that time among us. We be— 


gan as our Enemy had deſigned we ſhould, 


and expected to ſee us, by making two 
ſucceſſive Attacks on the Village of Fon- 
tenoy, Which they had made impregnable. 
The greater our Courage was in making theſe 
Attacks, the greater was not only our r Loſs, 
but the more were our Troops diſpirited 
by the vigorous Repulſes they met in both, 


11 that not all their own innate 


Bravery, nor the utmoſt Efforts of their 


Officers could lead them to a Third; thus 
far all had exactly anſwered the Expectation 
of the Enemy, nor was the next Step leſs 


to their Advantage, tho' unexpected, and 


unprovided againſt; this was the Motion 


of the Cavalry of our left Wing, to at- 


| tack their Right, but our Squadrons had 
been ſo terribly ſlaughtered during the 


whole Morning by the Cannon of Antoin, 
Fontenoy, 
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Fontenoy, and the Mill of Calomie, that 


had taken them in Flank, that on Sight 
of the Thinneſs of their own Ranks, and 


the Fullneſs of the Body that marched to 


attack them, they were, in common Pru- 
dence, obliged to retire without attcmpt- 


ing what their Courage, before it knew 
the Odds, had intended; this the French 
looked on as no leſs than a Token of De- 


ſpair, and were more than they had expected 


elated with their Succeſs. When the Cou- 


rage and Force of the Enghzh Infantry, be- 


fore recorded, turned the Tide of Succeſs 


for more than au Hour, and taught them 
to deſpair in their Turn, till after an ob- 
ſtinate Diſpute on all Sides, the Houſehold 


Troops and Bodies of freſh Infantry, obliged 


us to. retire, and loſe the Advantage we 
had once ſo bravely gained: And this 
had never been effected, had our Infant- 


ry been in the Condition they were led 


forth in; but where can be the Wonder 
that Troops almoſt deſtroyed before they 
began the Battle, could not ſtand before 
the whole, and unhurt, Force, of all the 
French Battalions. This was, indeed, emi- 


nently and evidently a Succeſs, and ſuch, as 
but for the unhappy Loſs before, would have 


aſſuredly been followed by a glorious Victory; 


but for the reſt, when we every where ſee our 
imaginary Succeſs more fatal to us than our 


Repulſes, when we conſtantly find * 
fa! 
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fall in purſuing than in flying is it not eaf; 
to guels the Cauſe, and ſee that the French, 
who are not uſed to ſee us flying; or re- 
pulſed, dared not ſo far truſt to the Succeſs 
of all their Stratagems, as to expect to ſee 
itz and conſequently had no Precaution 
to gall us while we were doing it, but had 
every where laid Snares and Deſtruction for 
us in the Paths by which they had intended 
to lead us to purſue them, by thoſe Batteries, 
which juſt when we began the Attack, they 
had let us know it was in yain for us to at · 
tempt to drive them from. 

Who cannot ſee, when examining the 
Whole in this Light, that the Succeſs we 
boaſt in driving the Enemy from their firſt 
Knee · deep Intrenchment into another, which 
they had dug Noſe-high, as we expreſs it, 
was but of their own contriving? and that 
= their Officers had ordered them to fly ſo far 
before us, where they were immediately 
buried in a deep Intrenchment, outofall reach 
of our Shot, and we expoſed to the im- 
mediate and inceſſant Fire of a Multitude 
of Cannon planted juſt breaſt-high, with 
their Muzzles only appearing above the 
Earth; a Deſtruction, it was as impoſſible 
for us to avoid, as to hayc 4 1 To 
what Intent was the burying thoſe Cannon, 
but that it might be impoſſible for us to 
be aware of them, till we were upon them? 
and what Uſe could ny have propoſed to 

| H 2 | have 
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have made of them, if their own Troops 
had ſtood their Ground? Theſe ' Cannon 
could never come into Uſe but by their re- 
tiring behind them, conſequently their Flight 
ro this Entrenchment, where they were ab- 
{olutely ſecured from us, and in a tenfold 
Capacity of annoying us, which we boaſt of 
as the Effect of the Valour of our Troops in 
charging them, was done by the Order of 
their Officers to ſave themſelves, and lead 
us into Deſtruction; and was ſo far from be- 
ing the Effect of any Action of ours, that it 
was evidently a concerted Scheme, a thing 
determined by the Officers of the French 
ay; before the Battle Wein ä 

Is it not as eaſy to be ſeen why aiother 
Body of our Forces were led after the 
Enemy, who retired too faſt to give them 
Time to fire upon them, juſt to the Head 
of their firſt Entrechment, in the paſling 
of which, they found themſelves in the 
Reach of a terrible Battery of twenty five 
Pieces of Cannon, which they knew nothing 
of till then; nor had the leaſt Dread or Ex. 
pectation of till they felt them diſcharging 
Chain Shot and Pabidas through a Wood 
{o violently on their Flank, that it was ſome 
time before they could determine which Way 
was readieſt to fly them by, which they did 
not do without a dreadful Slaughter. They 

rhen unqueſtionably perceived why the Ene- 
wy had been ſo „ in retiring before them; 
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only retreated till O's had brought us in 


( 5r ) 
'T'think we, unleſs we will ſuppoſe the 
French had planted thoſe Cannon to fire 
upon their own Troops, cannot but ſee 
ours were not carried into their Reach 
by Accident, or by their Bravery or Warmth 
in the Purſuit, but led into the Snare by 
the Brigades that ſhammed a diſorderly Re- 


treat before us, and could afterwards ſmile 
from behind, to ſee us fall without their 


endangering themſelves, or n a Drop 


of Blood about us. 


Our Centre in the a manner found 


in a few Moments that they had the 


Mouths of Cannon, and not the Troops to 


face them, which they were marching to 
attack; and after in vain endeavouring to ad- 
vance in the midſt of the Fire of theſe dread- 
ful Batteries, till they were too much 


thin'd in their Ranks to be able to ſupport. 
an Attack, were forced to retire without 


doing almoſt any thing. 


And is it not as evident that the Retreat 


of the left Wing of the French, which we 
imagined was made to avoid coming to an 
Engagement Sword in Hand with us, had 
: another Cauſe; I do allow the French 


were, without Doubt, as much afraid of 


ſuch an Engagement as we can ſuppoſe them 
to be; but will it not be evident that their 


Retreat from us was a deſigned and deter- 
mined thing, when we obſerve that they 
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the imaginary Purſuit of them, to a proper 


and appointed Place, where they opened 
and as it were diſappeared, drawing away 
haſtily on each Side, and uncovered two 


great Batteries of Guns, charg'd with Car- 


tridge and ſmall Shot, which we ſcarce ſooner 
ſaw than felt; and which made ſo terrible 
a Fire in Front and Flank, that the Purſuers 


were oblig' d to give way, and fall upon the 
ſecond Line who were to ſupport them in 
this imaginary Advantage, 


Another Body of us tempted by the ſeem- | 
ing Weakneſs of Betten's and Creilons Bri- 
gad es, marched up in two Lines of Infantry 


and Cavalry, with ſeveral Pieces of Can- 
non to attack them, and were ſuffered qui- 
etly to march juſt ſo far as it was proper 
for the French they ſhould, when in an in- 


ſtant inſtead of the Proſpect of beating and 


driving from their Ports, what they thought 


the weakeſt Part of the Enemy; they found. 


_ themſelves between the Cannon of two for- 


midable Redoubts, one of which as they 
were almoſt cloſe under it, did moſt dread- 
ful Execution, and it was not without the 


Loſs of more than half the People, that 


they could at laſt get out of this palpable 


Snare, retiring in Diſorder between croſs 


Fires, both of Cannon and ſmall Arms, 
and leaving all their Artillery behind them 
in Poſſeſſion of the Brigades, they thought 
ſo caſily to have deſtroyed. Thus was the 
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Barde Gael thro; from the echt to 


the End; as the French had dee ine it, 
and their Stratagems every where fo well 


took Place, that it is a Queſtion, whether 
a ſingle Piece of Cannon in all their nu- 


7 — Artillery miſsd the very Slanghrer 


that was appointed to its ſhare; and hls 


Forces, except Where they before determined 


they fhould fly to lead us into Snares, were 


not to be broken by all our Force; the emi- 
nent Iaſtance of which is in 


of our left Wing, Which tic headed by as 


Uthe Attempts 


good an Officer as perhaps any of the pre- 


ſent Age, favourd fr the Fire of our Pat. 


ported by two 'frefh Bartali- 
% whom his Royal Highneſs | 


ſent to favour” the Attack, could do no- 2 . 


thing againſt them, nor gain the leaſt Ad- 
vantage. | 
Thus then was This memorable Battle 


loſt, not by the Raſhneſs of our Com- 


manders, not by the Cowardice of the other 


Officers, as has been moſt un worthily re- 
ported among us, nor by the ſuperior 


Strength or Courage of our Enemies, but 


by their ſuperior Art: We were beaten by 


Stratagem, and that let-us do both our Ene- 
mies and ont ſelves the Juſtice to confeſs, 


the beſt and perfecteſt, the ſubtleſt laid, 


and beſt conducted of any military Scene of 
Stratagem, ſince the Creation of the World 
neither our Officers nor Soldiers, however, 


have 


# 
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have at 4 * worſe Opinion of each othet 
for this Misfortune ;- the one: ſenſible they 
have Leaders equal to all Stratagems, as Well 
as brave enough to encounter all Dangers, 
and the other, that they have Soldiers ito 
command to whoſe Courage and Refalu⸗ 
tion nothing is impracticables both. drſi. 
ring with Eagerneſs and Impatience another: 

Battle, and neither doubting as neither Need, 
but that they hall regain by it morectlian: 
the Credit they are ſuppos d to have. 4bſt by: 

this ; but in all Probability the Frenth who 
280 this, and know both themſelves and 
us tod Well to doubt the Fruth of it, Mill 
be as. careful to avoid as. the others: watch 

ful to find an Opportunitys Whenever that 
does offer may they be better advis d of the 
Subtleties of their cunning Enemy, and 
more prepared to mect them, and. them I/ 
make no doubt of their turning niore;:thin 
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